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tional reading. The fact that I found one 
or two of my own in the list naturally made 
me think more kindly of the discernment of 
those who arranged the books, but even so, 
it was a real contribution to the higher life 
of Detroit. Such a program as this in which 
we are engaged tonight is itself a testimony 
to a new understanding, on the part of both 
the church and the library, of their common 
task — for they have a common task in the 
enlargement and the empowerment of life, 
the direction of imagination, understanding 
and motive toward those high and changeless 
regions in which life is made more perfect 
and out of which is drawn enduring power. 

The program was characterized by interest, 
enthusiasm, and helpful suggestions. The 
attendance was 85. 

The Nominating Committee, consisting of 
Dr. Frank G. Lewis, George L. Hinckley, 
Willard P. Lewis, presented the names of 
candidates for the offices of chairman and 



secretary for the coming year; the persons 
nominated were unanimously elected : 

Chairman, Mary M. Pillsbury, General 
Theological Library, Boston. 

Secretary, Elizabeth Herrington, U. S. 
Veterans' Hospital Library, Tacoma. 

The following resolution, upon the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Lewis, was presented and 
adopted : 

Whereas, The efforts of the Religious 
Book Week Committee to spread the news 
of religious books among people have the 
commendation of the Round Table of Li- 
braries of Religion and Theology, 

Resolved, That public libraries and theo- 
logical libraries be encouraged to co-operate 
fully with the Third Annual Religious Book 
Week, March 4-10, 1923. 

The Round Table voted to request the 
newly elected officers to ask the A.L.A. to 
recognize the Libraries of Religion and The- 
ology Round Table as a section of the A.L.A. 
to be known as the Religious Book Section. 
Grace J. Fuller, 
Secretary, pro tem. 
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The Library Buildings Round Table was 
attended by about forty people. The topic 
announced for discussion was recent branch 
library buildings. The chairman, Willis K. 
Stetson, brought to the meeting plans of 
branch buildings recently completed, or un- 
der construction in Baltimore, Boston, Bridge- 
port, Brooklyn, New Haven, Newark, To- 
ronto, West Quincy and Washington, as well 
as the pamphlet showing elevations and plans 
of recent branch buildings in Detroit. Stud- 
ies of the proposed building for Elmwood 
Library, Providence, were also shown. Town- 
ship libraries were represented by plans of 
Lethbridge, Alberta ; Okmulgee, Okla. ; and 
Webster, Mass., libraries. Miss Drake of 
Pasadena showed the plans of the children's 
library building in Pasadena. 

The larger part of the session was devoted 
to the discussion of township buildings. 
Among the topics discussed was that of high 
windows, that is, entirely above the regular 
height of bookcases. It appeared that these 
are increasingly favored. Recent branches 
in Baltimore and Denver have high windows 
exclusively, Bridgeport low windows in front 



and high on the other walls, while Boston 
has all low windows. In some cases one 
third of the available wall space is lost with 
low windows. 

Various ways of putting heating radiators 
behind wall cases were alluded to, Balti- 
more, Denver and New Haven having differ- 
ent arrangements in details. 

The defects of plastic floors were men- 
tioned, showing that the claims of such 
floors need to be carefully investigated. One 
case was mentioned in which it was found 
desirable to put linoleum over the kind of 
composition used. Linoleum was considered 
to be satisfactory in place of cork-carpet and 
is now generally used. 

There was some discussion of two story 
branches, Newark and Toronto both building 
these, with adult and children's rooms on 
different floors. 

Attention was called to the fact that rooms 
usually placed in the basement of one story 
buildings are placed in the Detroit branches 
in a mezzanine story in the rear part of the 
buildings. 

The plan given in Dana's A library primer, 
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1920 ed., p. 40-41, was alluded to as in general 
a good plan for township libraries. The 
Okmulgee library shows this plan modified 
for a larger building. 

Mr. Hadley of Denver spoke of the desira- 
bility of having the delivery desk near the 
rear of the building with working space 
for the library staff, and yet also having the 
desk not too far from the front entrance; 
hence a building should not be too deep. He 



would have the working space behind the 
desk shut off by partitions the same height 
as the desk. 

It was voted that Mr. Stetson be chairman 
of a committee to arrange for a round table 
at the next meeting. 

Helen Sperry, of Waterbury, Conn., acted 
as secretary of the round table. 

W. K. Stetson, 
Chairman. 
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The chairman and secretary were absent. 
The following paper by Ethel Sawyer of the 
Portland Library Association was read by 
Anne M. Mulheron. 

THE CORRELATION BETWEEN LI- 
BRARY SCHOOL AND TRAIN- 
ING CLASS INSTRUCTION 

By Ethel R. Sawveh, Director, Training 
Class, Portland, Oregon 

At the very outset I would wish it to be 
understood that any plain speaking in which 
this paper may indulge is the result of no 
upstart criticism of our library schools. 
Those eleven young Atlases on whose 
harassed shoulders the weight of the entire 
library profession has come to rest, merit 
our entire sympathy in a most difficult situa- 
tion. To borrow another ancient metaphor, 
librarians in active service are asking the 
schools to exhibit the dexterity of institu- 
tional Colossi and to stand firmly erect, with 
one foot supported by the raw and utterly 
inexperienced elementary student of library 
affairs, while the other foot must rest upon 
the experienced librarian who wants the pro- 
fessional polish and the highly specialized 
instruction of the graduate school. The re- 
sulting angle is neither graceful nor secure; 
and my vision shows me only two possible 
ways out of this difficult situation. Either 
fit the legs to the required attitude or stop 
trying to be a Colossus. 

To speak plainly, I see no firm foundation 
for our schools unless they can equip them- 
selves to deal with their students in ac- 
cordance with their needs and qualifications, 
differentiating between the experienced 



worker and the recruit; between the under- 
graduate's general course and the prepara- 
tion for a doctor's degree — or its library 
equivalent. Or, they must frankly turn over 
to other agencies the elementary training in 
library technique and devote themselves to 
truly professional education. 

Everyone has among her circle of friends 
at least one disappointed student, who, after 
years of practical work in a library, went to 
library school and there spent valuable hours 
in learning to do in class or in practice time 
what she had actually been receiving several 
years' salary for doing just as effectively. 
She had to mark time while a girl who had 
never been in a library until her initial library 
practice struggled with such elementary 
terms as shelf-list and corporate entry, and 
mastered the fact that Smith, J. M., files be- 
fore Smith, James. It is true that later on 
some one else may have had to mark time 
while she filled up a lacuna in her ex- 
perimental knowledge. But how do these 
two wrongs make one right? One year is 
too short a time to allow for much time- 
marking in the mastery of so vitally taxing 
a subject as librarianship. 

Also one year is much too short a time in 
which to teach both technique and those 
literary, social, and professional matters 
which are supposed to distinguish a librarian 
from a library clerk. What becomes then of 
all the study of books and people, their reac- 
tions one on the other, the peculiar problems 
which devolve upon the librarian in this age, 
the enthusiastic and intelligent orientation of 
the librarian to his community, the clear vis- 
ioning of the possibilities and the responsibil- 
ities of librarianship; — well, look at any li- 



